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Eequiem 

I  must  untangle  the  little  ribbons 

That  wind  so  endlessly  about  my  hands 

And  hold  my  restive  fingers  wide  apart 

And  feel  the  wind  rush  through  them,  free  again. 

And  carefully  I  will  unlock  the  chains 

That  weigh  too  heavily  upon  my  feet 

And  strip  them  bare,  that  now  are  so  be-clothed 

And  touch  my  toes  again  on  sure,  cool  earth. 


0  do  not  think  that  I  shall  long  be  gone 
From  colored  shreds  that  dance  before  my  eyes 
Or  shall  escape  the  bonds  my  people  bring 
Unconsciously  with  love  they  bear  for  me. 

But  go  I  must  when  this  call  comes  to  me. 
With  peace  of  my  aloneness  in  my  heart 

1  go — not  to  run  naked  in  the  wind 
But  to  walk  slowly  in  the  quiet  sun. 

Fadean  Pleasants,  '28. 


Janice  Parker 

CHARACTERS 

EuMENES The  General 

Agis A  hoy  warrior 

Sergius A  hardy  soldier 

Phylia A  young  girl 

Two  Old  Soldiers 

TIME 

8  o'clock  at  night 

The  scene  is  a  rude  Macedonian  tent,  lighted  by  the  huge  camp  fire 
just  outside  the  door  at  center  hack.  Inside  is  seated  a  young  warrior. 
From  his  extreme  youth  one  would  readily  guess  that  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  war,  even  if  he  wore  no  halter  ahout  his  neck  to  show  that  he 
had  not  yet  killed  an  enemy.  He  is  diligently  polishing  his  shield  when 
the  curtain  rises.    Voices  outside  cause  him  to  look  up. 

Voices.     It's  the  only  thing  left  to  do!     What's  one  life  against  an 

army's  work  for  years  ?    Come  on  over.    Won't  pay  to  pull. 
Another  Voice.    But  it  was  a  glorious  victory.    Eumenes  could  have 

wished  for  no  greater ! 
Agis.    Yes,  a  glorious  victory ! 
Guard.    To  your  tents.    Eumenes  will  look  to  this.    He  may  pass  here 

any  minute.   {They  go  off  mumbling  ahout  "the  Message") 
Agis.    The  Message?    {Agis  looks  puzded) 
Voices.     {Hissing)  It's  war,  war,  our  very  life!    Eumenes,  the  wise 

leader ! 
More  Voices.    What's  a  life  ?    That's  what  the  Argyraspids  say. 
Agis.    (vS/ow/j;)  Argyraspids?    The — the  old  soldiers. 
Guard.    Twice  I've  broken  a  band  of  angry  soldiers  up.    Do  you  think 

Eumenes  allows  conspiracies  in  his  camp?     Back  to  your  tents. 

{They  hiss  Eumenes  and  hurry  away) 

*  The  plot  of  this  story  is  taken  from  an  incident  in  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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Agis.  a  plot,  against  whom?  {He  goes  to  the  door  half  expectant,  hut 
seeing  nothing  returns  to  his  work.    ''Ewnenes"  is  hissed. ) 

Agis.  {Under  strong  excitement)  I  could  die  for  Eumenes. 

(Sergins  enters.  He  is  a  tall,  commanding  warrior.  Every  line  of  his 
face  is  hard  and  unrelaxed  as  he  glances  rather  contemptuously  at 
Agis  and  around  the  tent. ) 

Sergius.  (Sneeringly)  So  they  all  say.  (The  boy  starts  slightly  when 
the  older  soldier  enters.  Sergius  finishes  his  sentence  as  he  sits 
down,  casting  a  glance  at  the  door  at  the  hubbub. )  That's  the  spirit. 
(casually)  Your  profession,  you  know,  to  die  in  war.  (Agis  con- 
tines  to  polish  shield. ) 

Sergius.    Still  wearing  that  halter,  I  see. 

Agis.  (Stammering)  I — I — didn't  get  in  the  front  ranks  yesterday,  but 
— but  I  hope  to  get  it  off  next  time.  The  old  soldiers  won  the 
victory. 

Sergius.  Ug —  They  know  what  they're  about. 

Agis.  (Beaming)  It  was  a  glorious  victory.  The  old  Argyraspids  know 
what  they're  doing.    Anyway  I — 

Sergius.  Damn  them !  Stop  talking  of  victory.  I'm  tired  of  all  this 
rot.  What  did  you  ever  come  into  this  war  for  anyway?  It's 
damnable  business. 

Agis.  What!  you  say  that?  When  you  fight  next  Eumenes  (stopping 
work).    You — you — his  right  hand  man. 

Sergius.  What's  that  to  me.  Good  for  beginners  like  you.  (Shrug- 
ging his  shoidders)  So  much  honor?  Eumenes  knows  how  to 
hold  a  person  down.  (Getting  angry)  Not  one  step  ahead  have  I 
had  in  two  years.  I  suppose  /  am  his  friend  (going  to  door)  but 
he'll  do  you  a  crooked  deal. 

Agis.    This — a  soldier's  spirit? 

Sergius  (looking  back).  Yes,  loyalty  is  what  we  have  shown  always — 
always  loyalty. 

Agis.  You  told  me  when  I  first  came  that  it  was  the  only  place  to  be — 
that  all  the  soldiers  worshipped  Eumenes. 

Sergius  (dryly).  They  seem  to.  Leader  first.  Green  as  you  are,  you 
know  that.  Agis  zvinces  at  tJiis  but  resolves  not  to  return  it.  Sergius 
taps  Agis  on  the  shoidder) 
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Sergius.  Go  on.  Be  a  leader.  You  have  it  in  you.  Obedience,  the 
main  thing.  You'll  make  a  first  rate  soldier.  By  the  time  you're 
twenty  five  you'll  not  worship  the  man  next  to  you. 

Agis  {rather  persistent).  But  they  all  do. 

Sergius.  Perhaps,  {looking  at  him  rather  fatherly)  but  why  don't  you 
be  a  man  and  take  things  for  what  they're  worth. 

Agis.  Uncle  {a  warning  glance  from  Sergius),  look  what  he's  done 
for  Macedon.  This  victory  complete  {pointing  to  the  door).  The 
soldiers  out  there  have  just  been  talking  about  his  great  victory. 

Sergius  {starting  to  the  door).  What  are  the  devils  trying  to  do.  I'll 
have  the  last  one  butchered ! 

Agis  {getting  agitated).  But  it  was  praise,  praise  for  our  general — 
then — then — 

S^RGi\j?>  {turning) .    Then  what? 

Agis.    A  whisper  about  Antigonus  and  Eumenes. 

Sergius.  What !  The  camp  in  this —  It's  in  the  air —  Plotting,  plot- 
ting—  Oh,  if  they  do — the  shame — the  shame —  {Starts  out  door, 
running  his  hands  through  his  hair,  then  turns  to  Agis) 

Sergius.  Who  were  they?  How  could  you  let  this  lie.  A  traitor  to 
Eumenes  in  ignorance.  {Shaking  Agis  by  the  shoulder.  At  the 
word  ''traitor'',  Agis  angrily  exclaims) 

Agis.  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  I'll  die  for  him.  You  know  I 
would. 

Sergius  {mockingly) .  Yes,  I  suppose  you  would,  but  you  don't  know 
them  as  I  do.  {Renewing  his  shaking)  What  was  said?  I  demand — 

Agis.    I  can't,  I  don't  know.    They  were  the  old  soldiers. 

Sergius.    Go  on — You've  got  to — 

Agis.    But  Uncle — 

Sergius.  Don't  you  call  me  that.  Kin  don't  count  in  war.  {Almost 
choking  him)  Out  with  it.  What's  the  use  to  keep  your  loyalty 
shut  up  in  you  ?  {Eumenes  enters  quickly.  Sergius  and  Agis  calm 
themselves.    Both  salute  their  general. ) 

KvME-NES  {sitting  down).  Quite  worked  up  over  something.  What's 
the  row  ?  The  whole  hill  seems  to  be  in  an  uproar.  A  veritable  hub- 
bub on  this  camp  field. 

Sergius.  Sir,  after  a  great  victory,  you  know  there  is  always  an  uproar. 
{Hushed  voices  are  heard  outside  the  camp.) 
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EuMENES.  I  swear  by  Jupiter,  IVe  never  heard  such  mumblings 
everywhere,  and  then  a  hush  when  I  approach.  Could  it  be  .  .  . 
but  then  my  soldiers  have  always  been  loyal.  {Quickly)  Sergius, 
keep  an  eye  on  these  Argyraspids.  They  see  through  things.  If 
we  could  only  keep  them  all  fresh  and  eager  without  deceit ! 

Sergius.  The  camp  is  full  of  soldiers  like  Agis,  {laughing)  ready  to 
die  for  their  General.     {Agis  beams  as  the  two  talk.) 

EuMENES.    Only  the  glory,  they  see. 

Sergius.  That  is  what  we  all  see  {reflectively).  Antigonus  got  the 
surprise  of  his  life  all  right.  Their  treachery  though.  ...  By  the 
way,  they  seem  grieved  over  the  loss  of  baggage.  That  damn  guard 
let  them  walk  off  with  it. 

EuMENES  {agreeing).    A  great  loss. 

Sergius.    We  will  pay  if  we  get  it  back.    Antigonus  is  shrewd. 

EuMENES.  Not  unusually  so.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Antigonus's  camp 
three  hours  ago  and  he's  not  here  yet.  Could  he  have —  {voices 
outside). 

Guard.  Clear  out,  you  scoundrels.  Back  to  your  tent.  To  the  center 
of  camp. 

EuMENES  {uneasily  gets  up  and  walks  to  the  door).  By  the  gods,  the 
very  clouds  seem  troubled  with  this  unrest.  Not  a  star  in  sight. 
{Speaking  to  guard)  Get  those  soldiers  to  their  headquarters. 

{Voice  of  guard  commanding  men.  Agis  looks  up  uneasily.  The  dis- 
tant roll  of  thunder  is  heard. ) 

EuMENES  {agitated) .    What  if  something  has  happened  to  our  mess —  ? 

Sergius.  Nothing's  happened  to  him.  My  fear's  upon  weightier 
matters. 

EuMENES.  What? 

Sergius  {lightly).  The  grimness  of  war.  {Eumenes  sits,  facing 
door. ) 

EuMENES.  Sergius  {eying  him  closely).  What's  changed  you  so?  I 
thought  victory  and  war  meant  everything  to  you  ? 

Sergius.    Nothing,  just  a  time  of  disgust  with  everything. 

Eumenes.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  way  but  then  the  loyalty  of  my  sol- 
diers rallies  me.    I  can  never  forget  that. 

Sergius  {ironically) .    Love  and  loyalty  you  have. 
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EuMENES.  What  do  you  think  of  our  plan  of  attack?  In  three  days. 
The  left  side  of  the  hill. 

Sergius.    Pretty  weak  spot.    Can't  be  done. 

EuMENES.    Why  not?  you — {Sergius  rises  and  starts  to  leave). 

Sergius.  Shallow!  shallow!  (Between  his  teeth)'  Rotten,  rotten — 
one  battle  after  another.    Never  end !    How  am  I  to  stand  it  ? 

Eumenes  (rising,  angry  and  perplexed).  Sergius,  Sergius,  have  you 
gone  mad?  This  is  an  outrage.  I  demand  of  you.  What  is  the 
conspiracy?  (They  stand  glaring  at  each  other.  Agis'  dreams  of 
war  face  stern  reality  for  the  first  time.) 

Sergius.  Conspiracy?  (hisses)  What  do  I  know  of  one,  but  you  know 
there's  something  wrong,  a  disturbance  in  this  camp  that  I've  never 
seen  before.  Call  it  loyalty  if  you  wish,  but  why  has  the  guard  had 
to  order  off  men  three  times  before  this  tent  tonight.  They  want 
to  know  what's  taking  place  here.  I  ask  you  because  you  must 
know — Why  ? 

Eumenes.  But  they — (goes  to  door  and  looks  out)  The  guard  has 
even  gone. 

Sergius.  You  had  better  not  leave  this  camp  until  he  returns.  Stop! 
(  The  distant  rumble  of  thunder  again. ) 

Eumenes.  By  the  gods,  (looking  out)  the  whole  world  seems  in  a 
tumult  (a  rising  wind  flares  up  the  fire  and  howls  around  camp). 
It's  an  omen — an  omen — an  evil  omen!  Quick,  Sergius  (clenching 
his  hands)  something  moves  there  in  the  darkness — behind  that 
bush.    Don't  you  see  ? 

Sergius.    Where?  (coming  to  door) 

Eumenes.  It's  gone  back — back  behind  that  bush.  I  swear  by  Jupiter, 
I  saw  a  boy  there.  Could  Antigonus  .  .  .  He's  at  the  bottom  of 
this. 

Sergius.  Antigonus  (gruffly)  will  never  refuse  ...  no  matter  what 
the  price.    (  The  fire  flares  up  revealing  nothing. ) 

Eumenes.    It's  gone. 

Sergius.  Come,  sit  down,  I  heard  the  guard  speak  just  then.  (Imme- 
diately, a  young  soldier  stumbles  breathlessly  into  the  room.  All 
three  soldiers  start.  The  stranger  does  not  offer  a  salute  but  leans 
heavily  and  exhausted  against  the  pole  nearest  the  door.    A  look 
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of  astonishment  floods  Sergius'  face  when  he  sees  the  newcomer's 
seal  of  Antigonus.) 

Sergius.  What !  A  soldier  from  Antigonus'  army  ?  {shaking  the  hoy) 
Don't  you  know  what  that  means  to  you — Death ! 

Messenger  {catching  his  breath).    I — I  expected  as  much. 

Sergius.  You're  a  spy  and  we've  caught  you  open  handed,  {pointing 
to  general)  for  this  is  the  mighty  Eumenes,  himself. 

Messenger  {wearing  a  hesitating  look).  I  know  it.  It's  about  the 
general  I  came. 

Eumenes  {stepping  out).  Ah,  my  boy,  what  message  could  you  have 
for  me.  Want  to  desert  Antigonus'  army  and  join  mine,  I 
suppose  ? 

Messenger  {drawing  himself  to  his  full  height).  I  do  not.  {Slowly) 
I  came  to  tell  you  to  flee — to — 

{Agis  has  risen  and  seems  very  much  interested  in  this  boyish  warrior 
who  wears  his  armor  with  such  distinction. ) 

Eumenes.    To  flee?    {Eumenes  repeats  wonderingly) 

Sergius.  To  flee?  {Repeats  Sergius)  Eumenes  to  flee.  Ha!  Ha! 
Before  what  army,  I  pray  you,  and  who  commands  ? 

Messenger.  You  needn't  laugh.  I  heard  every  word  of  it.  They're 
after  his  life!    {Pointing  to  general.    Sergius  starts.) 

Sergius  {thundering).  Who?  Out  with  it  or  I'll  shake  every  bone  out 
of  your  body.    (  The  boy  pulls  hack. ) 

Messenger.  You  think  you  can  scare  me  after  I  defied  Antigonus' 
camp  and  crept  through  yours  ?  No !  /  came  to  deliver  my  mes- 
sage to  Eumenes. 

Eumenes.    Let  go  the  boy.    {Sergius  does  so. ) 

Messenger.  I  saw  your  messenger  when  he  came  to  Antigonus.  He 
sent  word  that  he  would  release  the  baggage  to  your  army  only  on 
one  condition  {leaning  nearer  to  Eumenes  and  speaking  between 
clenched  teeth) — that  your  soldiers  would  deliver  you  to  him!  Flee 
now,  while  there  is  time !  The  mob !  the  mob !  He  gloats  over  hav- 
ing you  in  his  grasp.  Oh,  I  beg  you  to  flee  now  while  there — 
{voice  chokes)  It's  the  Argyraspids! 

Sergius.    The  devils. 

Eumenes  {refusing  to  believe  it).    Child,  don't  believe  it.    My  soldiers 
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are  far  too  loyal  to  ever  do  that.  They  love  me  more  than  all 
booty. 

(Sergius  glances  at  the  door.    Agis  has  arisen  and  stands  horrified. ) 

Messenger  (pointing  to  door).  I  heard  them.  They  are  holding  your 
messenger  at  the  upper  camps.  They  said  you  would  be  to-night 
in  this  tent.  Flee  before  it  is  too  late.  (Getting  more  hysterical, 
Sergius  looks  questioningly  at  him.  Two  or  three  hurried  voices 
are  heard  outside  and  several  rush  by  the  fire.  Sergius  walks  up 
to  the  messenger  and  snatches  his  helmet  off.  The  face  is  so  en- 
tirely effeminate  that  now  Sergius  is  assured  that  it  was  a  woman's 
voice. ) 

EuMENES.  Phylia — ^you  here — Antigonus's  camp!  (She  drops  her 
eyes  and  refuses  to  look  up. )    I  thought  you  safe  in  Cilicia. 

Phylia  (stammering) .  I  have — I  have  been  with  Antigonus's  army 
for — for  two  months.    (On  verge  of  tears)  I  hate  them! 

EuMENES.  You  left  your  home,  my  little  Phylia,  when  I  thought  you 
happy  there. 

(Sergius  draws  in  his  lips  as  if  he  has  discovered  something.  An  ex- 
clamation of  sympathy  escapes  Agis.) 

EuMENES.  Phylia,  didn't  you  know  that  you  would  be  killed?  (Lay- 
ing hand  on  shoidder)  Answer  me? 

Phylia.  Yes.  I  knew — I  expected  to  die — but  I  thought  you  would 
appreciate  the  risk,  enough  to  go  when  you  were  warned.  (Eu- 
menes  realizes  the  significance  of  her  risk  now,  catches  his  breath 
and  draws  off. ) 

EuMENES.    How  could  you  do  this,  Phylia?    You've  ruined  your  life! 

Phylia.    1  know  (looking  down).    I  don't  care. 

EuMENES.    But  what's  going  to  become  of  you  ? 

Phylia.  I  don't  care  (relentless) .  It's  you!  What's  going  to  become 
of  you  ?    The  Argyraspids — 

EuMENES.  Hush!  You're  foolish.  My  soldiers  would  never  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  such  message.  But  Phylia,  it  means  your  death  if 
any  of  the  guards  catch  you. 

Phylia.  I  don't  care.  (Suddenly  getting  excited)  I  beg  you  again  to 
flee  while  there  is  yet  time.  (Shrieking)  Oh  what  is  that?  (Some- 
one in  the  distance  says:  ''It's  the  only  thing  to  do.") 
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Phylia.  Go!  Go!  They're  coming  now.  I  hear  them.  Run  through 
that  opening.  (Eumenes  starts  to  the  opening,  then  thinks  better 
of  it  and  comes  back. ) 

Eumenes.    No,  it  can't  be. 

Voices.  You  Httle  cowardly  dogs.  If  you  had  worked  as  hard  as  we 
have  you  wouldn't  be  as  soft-hearted. 

Another  Voice.  It's  little  he  would  care  if  it  happened  to  be  you. 
This  way — I  saw  him  go  in  there. 

(Sergius  rushes  to  the  door.  Agis  remains  backed  against  the  tent. 
Eumenes  stands  motionless.    Phylia  is  panic  stricken.) 

Phylia.  Oh!  (wringing  her  hands)  Why  didn't  you  go  while  there 
was  a  chance?  (She  shrieks.  Eumenes  turns  and  says  to  Phylia, 
''No".) 

Sergius.    Shut  up.    We're  soldiers,  not  shrieking  women ! 

(  There  is  a  rush;  a  crowd  of  soldiers  group  about  the  door. ) 

Guard.    All  to  your  tents. 

(Quickly  everything  is  quiet.  Two  men  apparently  friendly  step  inside 
the  door.  Eumenes  returns  the  salute  of  his  two  soldiers,  with 
zvell  pronounced  relief  written  in  his  face.  They  are  distinctly  the 
old  type  of  soldier,  hardy  and  stern.    Both  are  at  least  seventy.) 

Eumenes.  Ah,  you've  been  holding  yourselves  quite  apart  since  yes- 
terday's victory.    Congratulations  (shaking  hands). 

First  Soldier.  Resting  up  since  the  fight?  Ah!  (sitting)  That  was  a 
hard  fight. 

Eumenes.  You  did  credit  to  yourselves.  Whenever  I  want  a  battle  won, 
I  know  who  to  put  in  the  front  ranks.    The  Argyraspids. 

Second  Soldier.  So  we  would.  We  do  our  part  if  all  the  others 
would  do  theirs.  We  would  soon  conquer  Antigonus  completely  if 
the  good-for-nothing  guards  would  mind  their  own  business.  Just 
leave  one,  though,  and  he's  about  as  good  a  watchman  as  a  sleepy 
owl. 

Sergius.    The  guards  seem  to  be  on  their  duty  to-night. 

First  Soldier.    So  they  are. 

Second  Soldier.    So  they  are. 

First  Soldier.  It  was  a  terrible  loss  to  lose  all  that  baggage — accumu- 
lation of  years.  Many  a  man  died  for  it  and  great  is  the  blood  that 
has  been  spilled  to  save  it — but  it's  gone  now. 
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Second  Soldier.    Yes — gone.    A  great  loss — a  great  loss. 
EuMENES.    We'll  redeem  it.    I've  sent  to  Antigonus  now  to  know  the 

price  we  have  to  pay.    (  Two  soldiers  glance  at  one  another. ) 
First  Soldier.    Antigonus  makes  the  price  dear. 
Second  Soldier  {repeating).    Antigonus  makes  the  price  dear. 
Eumenes  {laughing  nervously) .    Don't  be  concerned  about  the  price. 

He  will  demand  less  than  you  think. 
First  Soldier.    We  who  have  spent  our  lives  working  for  that,  know 

how  hard  it  is  to  give  up.     I've  fought  for  fifty  years  and  never 

have  I  seen  all  our  booty  go  like  that. 
Second  Soldier.    All  our  booty — It's  rot — rot  — 
Eumenes  {sympathising) .    It's  hard,  but  we'll  redeem  it.  Many  young 

soldiers  {pointing  to  Agis)  will  win  greater.    They  have  the  spirit, 

ever  eager  to  fight. 
First  Soldier  {getting  angry).    But  do  they  know  how  to  fight  as  we 

do.    We  do  more  in  one  day  than  they  do  in  a  year.    They  swallow 

every  order  issued.    But  we — we — who  see  through  things — what 

do  we  get  ? 
Sergius.    a  soldier's  lot. 
Eumenes.     You  get  what  you  merit.     What  greater  honor  do  you 

expect  ? 
( Sergius  agrees  ivith  soldiers. ) 

First  Soldier  {flattering) .    To  win  greater  glory  for  our  general. 
Second  Soldier.    Antigonus  knows  who  to  fear,  Eumenes. 
Eumenes.    You  have  all  been  valiant  soldiers. 
First  Soldier.    Aye — valiant  solders. 
Second  Soldier.    Aye — valiant  soldiers. 
(Phylias  leans  over  toward  Eumenes,  fear  written  in  every  line  of  her 

face.) 
Eumenes.    You  have  fought  for — 
(  Wind  howls.    There  is  a  distant  rumble  of  thunder.    The  men  rise  as  if 

about  to  leave.    There  is  a  hurry  of  footsteps  at  door,  a  mob  of  sol- 
diers at  the  door  wrangling  and  trying  to  get  in.     Tzvo  or  three 

rush  in. ) 
Voice.    His  life !    (  They  rush  on  Eumenes  and  bind  his  hands  with  his 

own  girdle,  muttering  and  shouting)  Our  lives  go  to  protect  it.  We 

will  have  our  baggage.    {Soldiers  crowd  in  the  doorway.) 
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First  Soldier.  Stand  back.  We  need  no  help.  We  can  do  it.  Hold 
off  there.  (Eumenes  is  so  completely  overwhelmed  that  he  puts  up 
no  resistance. ) 

Others  (shouting).  Kill  him!  Take  him  to  Antigonus!  We  will 
have  his  body ! 

Eumenes  (looking  at  Phylia).  Oh,  Phylia,  you  were  wiser  than  I 
thought.  The  shame — the  shame  of  not  taking  your  warning.  (Al- 
most overcome)  Now  you  too  will  suffer  as  I  am! 

Sergius  (stepping  out  and  speaking  for  the  first  time  since  mob  crowded 
in).  Phylia  will  escape  our  clutches  just  as  she  did  Antigonus'. 
She  knows — they  always  do. 

Eumenes.  I  beg  you — you — don't  you  see  what  you  are  doing?  (try- 
ing to  rise  and  take  notice  of  Sergius  now)  Sergius — you — you — 
you  have  turned  against  me,  too !    The  shame — the  shame. 

Sergius.  Save  your  words  for  Antigonus !  We  will  have  what  we  have 
fought  for.    You've  had  your  glory. 

Eumenes  (leaning  over,  as  soldiers  crowd  about  him).  I  will  speak. 
Surely  you  won't  deny  me  that. 

Sergius  ( backing  off) .    Let  him  have  his  say.    It  is  but  just. 

Eumenes  (realising  it  is  his  last  chance).  ''What  trophy,  O  ye  basest 
of  all  the  Macedonians,  could  Antigonus  have  wished  for  great  as 
you  yourselves  have  erected  for  him  in  delivering  up  your  general 
capitive  in  his  hands?  You  are  not  ashamed,  when  you  are  con- 
querors, to  own  yourself  conquered,  for  the  sake  of  only  your  bag- 
gage, as  if  it  were  wealth,  not  arms,  wherein  victory  consisted ;  nay, 
you  deliver  up  your  general  to  redeem  your  stuff." 

First  Soldier  (breaking  in).  Lead  him  on.  He  has  had  his  battles, 
wasted  our  lives  and  now  would  give  us  up  piece  meal  for  any  gain. 
(Getting  more  excited)  It  is  better  that  we  should  not  be  defrauded 
of  the  fruits  of  our  service  in  our  old  age.  (  There  is  a  clamor  of 
agreement.  Not  one  objects.  Only  Agis  weeps  and  Phylia  stares 
motionless. ) 

Eumenes.  "For  you,  I  adjure  you  by  Jupiter,  the  protector  of  arms, 
and  by  all  the  gods  that  are  avengers  of  perjury,  to  kill  me  here 
with  your  own  hands  for  it  is  all  one ;  and  if  I  am  murdered  yonder, 
it  will  be  esteemed  your  act,  nor  will  Antigonus  complain,  for  he 
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desires  not  Eumenes  alive,  but  dead.  Or  if  you  withhold  your 
hands,  release  but  one  of  mine,  it  shall  suffice  to  do  the  work;  and 
if  you  dare  not  trust  me  with  a  sword,  throw  me  bound  as  I  am 
under  the  feet  of  the  wild  beasts." 

First  Soldier  (^mw^ /^m).  Goon!  To  Antigonus.  By  the  gods, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  make  way  there ! 

{As  they  seize  him,  Phylia  faints.  All  the  soldiers,  except  kindly  Agis 
who  has  wept  bitterly  at  the  capture  of  his  beloved  general,  rush 
out  while  he  kneels  beside  the  girl  as  the  curtain  falls.) 
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I  saw  her  once  by  a  mountain  stream, 
And  I  paused  enchanted  there ; 
For  when  she  turned  from  her  thirsty  team 
Her  gray  eyes  spoke  of  a  nameless  dream. 
And  her  sHm  white  feet  were  bare — 
There  were  flowers  in  her  hair. 

I  felt  quick  pain,  then  a  joy  supreme. 
And  a  new  light  everywhere. 
Oh  Beauty's  self  is  a  nameless  dream. 
And  she  it  was  by  that  mountain  stream. 
With  her  white  feet  slim  and  bare — 
There  were  flowers  in  her  hair. 

Jean  Hewitt. 


jfor  §onv  Coming 

It  takes  a  little  time  to  break 
The  silence  absences  can  make ! 
So  when  you  come,  a  little  while. 
Just  hold  me  close,  with  scarce  a  smile, 
And  wordless,  till  pressed  each  to  each 
Our  hearts  may  overflow  to  speech. 
Each  eager  to  pour  forth  so  much. 
Now  reassured  by  sight  and  touch. 
Now  that  the  silence  days  apart 
Has  built  is  broken — heart  to  heart. 

Kate  C.  Hall. 
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Fadean  Pleasants 

SINCERE  belief,  whatever  the  belief,  is  a  natural  part  of  a  man.  The 
man  who  is  unorthodox  knows  well  that  orthodoxy  is  unnatural  and 
apostasy  from  truth.  Likewise  the  fundamentalist  pillar-of-the-church 
believes  in  his  orthodoxy  as  the  only  right  path  in  the  world.  And  the 
first  man  cannot  believe  otherwise,  and  the  second  man  cannot.  There 
are  those  for  whom  a  standard  morality  is  necessary,  and  there  are  those 
who  cannot  conform  to  the  accepted  code  without  self-compromise.  That 
person  who  feels  how  little  responsible  both  are  for  their  beliefs,  is 
caught  in  a  dilemma,  and  if  he  thinks  far  enough,  thinks  circle-wise. 
Consider  in  illustration  an  old,  significant  question — that  of  free-will. 
We  see  Democritus  consistent  in  his  atomistic  conception  of  matter, 
with  its  basic  theory  of  cause  and  result,  believing  in  absolute  deter- 
minism. Even  man  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Epicurus,  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  a  free-will  element  in  his  principle  of  infallible  sense 
perception,  answers  the  question  of  man's  apparent  superiority  over 
other  atomic  aggregates  in  the  universe,  by  a  "swerve"  of  the  atom. 
The  debate,  grown  old,  continues.  For  it  is  readily  seen  that  this  ques- 
tion of  free-will  and  determinism  is  of  strategic  importance,  and  that  a 
final  decision  might  be  valuable  to  morality  and  ethics  and  whatnot.  It 
would  offer  a  firm  footing  for  the  syncretist  who  looks  upon  humanity 
and  speculates.  .  .  .  Watson,  our  contemporary,  obviously  a  disciple  of 
Democritus  with  an  accretion  of  psychological  and  sociological  terms, 
takes  the  lead  in  a  "Behavioristic"  school  where  free-will  cannot  enter; 
and  McDougall,  left  alone  in  a  fortification  of  argumentative  style,  up- 
holds the  spontaneity  of  Epicurus,  a  colossal  introspectionist.  And  so 
it  goes  in  all  questions.  Always  there  are  those  who  can  believe  in  a 
thing  to  the  point  of  giving  themselves  to  its  defense ;  and  always  there 
are  those  who  can  question  the  security  of  the  base  upon  which  any 
polemics  are  founded.  There  are  Kiwanians  who  chant  in  brotherly 
unison  that  they  are  "the-good-to-little-children-men" ;  there  are  Chris- 
tian missionaries  from  young  America  in  old  China ;  there  are  patriotic 
souls  who  die  for  a  country  whose  soil  their  feet  have  barely  touched. 
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And  balancing  the  number  of  these  enthusiasts  is  the  intensity  of  the 
profound  skepticism  and  cynicism  in  the  eyes  turned  upon  them.  .  .  . 
Blest  is  the  person  who  can  come  at  last  to  the  acceptance  of  person- 
alities as  they  are.  Freed  from  the  burden  of  reforming  those  he  meets, 
he  does  not  bear  the  suffering  of  those  who  beat  their  heads  against  the 
stone  wall  of  personalities. 

Acceptance  of  personalities,  though,  it  seems,  must  inevitably  imply 
an  acceptance  of  determinism,  to  return  to  my  illustrative  problem. 
For  if  a  person  can  generate  his  will,  in  some  mystical  manner,  and  can 
be  held  responsible  for  both  the  calibre  and  the  amount,  then  there  can 
be  standards  and  absolute  values  by  which  to  measure  his  conduct.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  could  see  merely  black  and  white,  and  never  grey.  Right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil  we  would  know  without  question.  Even  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  might  appear  consistent  in  a  world 
of  free-will.  Certainly  their  God  is  no  determinist.  His  outlook  upon 
humanity  is  far  narrower  than  Voltaire's  when  he  said  in  a  moment  of 
clairvoyance  that  "to  know  all  is  to  forgive  all."  If  I  cannot  swallow 
blindly  all  the  inconsistencies  of  man,  I  reason :  In  the  light  of  common 
sense  and  scientific  truths,  it  seems  impossible  to  free  man  from  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  nature ;  and  nowhere  is  such  an  unexplained  phenom- 
enon as  free-will  to  be  found.  The  presence  of  this  thing  we  call  will  is 
not  without  explanation  and  is  therefore  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  very  fact  that  different  individuals  possess  it  in 
varying  degrees  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  environment. 
There  is  will,  then,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  determined  by 
the  environmental  forces  of  the  individual.  I  reach  this  belief,  not  with 
the  assurance  of  those  who  are  quite  sure  that  they  have  attained  a 
certain  gnosis,  who  prate  of  right  and  wrong,  but  with  the  confidence 
of  one  who  relies  upon  his  own  reasoning  powers  and  tested  conclusions 
in  a  matter  which  seems  of  basic  significance  in  a  life.  Does  such  a 
method  offer  escape  from  the  bonds  of  the  enthusiast  ?  Since  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  science  is  a  changing  one,  and  individual  knowledge  and 
capacity  variable,  such  an  attitude  leaves  room  for  growth,  and  offers 
the  only  escape  for  the  thinker.  "Agnosticism,"  Huxley  says,  "is  not  a 
creed  but  a  method."  And  therein  lies  its  beauty.  It  can  never  be 
static,  moving  as  it  does  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  indi- 
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vidual,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part.  For 
this  reason  agnosticism  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  passive.  Kant  says 
that  "the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  sole  use  of  all  philosophy  of  pure 
reason  is,  after  all,  merely  negative  since  it  serves  not  as  an  organon 
for  the  enlargement  (of  knowledge),  but  as  a  discipline  for  its  delimi- 
tation, and  instead  of  discovering  truth,  has  only  the  modest  merit  of 
preventing  error."  In  such  a  thought  lies  the  implication  of  positive 
searching  and  questioning.  Again  in  the  words  of  Socrates  the  spirit 
of  agnosticism  is  found :  'Try  all  things,  hold  fast  by  that  which  is 
good."  The  good  which  the  agnostic  finds  does  not  have  to  be  absolute. 
It  is  the  agnosticism  itself  which  lives. 

The  leitmotif  of  Plato  is  a  questioning  note  which  makes  him  eternal 
for  all  ears  attuned  to  his  beauty.  "Is  there  anyone  who  understands 
human  and  political  virtue?  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  kind,  O  Athenians."  And  again:  "Well,  although  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  either  of  us  knows  anything  really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am 
better  off  than  he  is,  for  he  knows  nothing  and  thinks  that  he  knows.  I 
neither  know  nor  think  that  I  know."  Even  his  dualism  and  mysticism 
flaunt  their  beauty  in  the  face  of  modern  psychology.  They  are  beyond 
the  grasp  of  its  fingers.  Aristotle,  with  his  air  of  finality, — however 
beautiful  his  effective  conciseness  of  expression,  however  lastingly  in- 
fluential his  political  views — for  me  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  eternity  of 
Plato's  profound  questioning  and  poetry.  In  the  depths  of  his  mysti- 
cism the  most  realistic  mind  comes  face  to  face  with  a  beauty  that  is 
reality.  He  pictures  the  judgment  of  souls.  They  cannot  be  judged 
hidden  with  the  clothes  of  mortality.  Nor  can  the  judge  cover  his 
nakedness.  Naked  they  stand  before  a  naked  judge,  unmasked  souls. 
.  .  .  But  he  is  above  everything  an  asker  of  questions.  .  .  .  "And  we 
go  our  ways — I  to  die,  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  better,  God  only  knows." 

If  agnosticism  is  the  thinker's  escape  from  blindness,  so  is  it  likewise 
a  path  toward  the  darkness  of  futility.  For  back  of  its  growth  is  self- 
analysis  with  its  resulting  inertia.  Analysis  can  tie  one's  hands,  as 
tolerance  can  restrain.  A  person  can  analyze  to  the  point  of  apparent 
stillness  as  in  a  chemical  reaction  when  so  much  is  taking  place  that  a 
balance  results.  It  is  dynamic  inertia,  as  in  Hamlet;  and  Levin  from 
Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina,  and  Bazarov  from  Turgenev's  Fathers  and 
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Children,  with  their  profound  skepticism  which  has  come  to  be  an  almost 
proverbial  trait  of  the  Russian  mind.  We  grow  still  and  desperate  with 
our  unanswered  questions,  our  constant  probing  into  life.  There  are 
times  when  one  would  be  free  of  the  power  of  self -analysis.  It  is  not 
"death  frightening  us  like  children  with  hob-goblin  terrors" — not  for 
me.  For  my  eternity  is  sure,  as  sure  as  the  conservation  of  matter  is 
sure.    Shakespeare's  charming  Ariel  sings  in  The  Tempest : 

"Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  corals  made : 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

And  so  I  shrug  my  shoulders  at  Old  Death,  and  dance  a  gay  dance.  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  a  pine-needle.  ...  It  is  not  a  God  for  whom  I  fear.  I 
make  my  own  God  when  I  need  one.  I  can  fashion  Him  from  anything. 
...  It  is  not  whence  I  came.  Out  of  the  Beauty  of  Law  I  am  here. 
But  why?  And  when  one  is  here  so  short  a  while  what  things  can 
matter  ? 

The  self -analyst  is  divested  of  altruism  as  a  motivating  purpose.  The 
"other-regarding"  virtues  for  which  Epicurus  had  such  scant  respect, 
offer  no  satisfactory  answer.  To  live  for  others  is  not  to  answer  the 
question  of  one's  own  life.  However  frequent  the  moments  of  forget- 
ting oneself  with  touching  other  people,  there  come  moments  of  alone- 
ness  with  the  old  questioning  and  restlessness.  Is  it,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  pushing  aside  questions,  and  accepting  the  reality  of  moments  of 
happiness,  in  answer  ?  But  there  can  be  no  sustained  self -f  orgetf ulness 
in  happiness,  for  happiness  is  not  a  fire  of  steady  warmth,  but  of  quick 
intense  flashes  that  burn.  And  few  are  those  who  know  the  burning  of 
its  flame.  Those  who  have  not  known  the  strengthening  pain  of  self- 
awareness,  cannot  know  the  quiet  of  self-forgetfulness,  and  only  as 
deep  as  the  carving  of  suffering  in  a  soul,  is  its  capacity  for  happiness. 
In  the  interludes  that  follow  happiness,  there  is  the  constant  seeking 
after  something.  We  come,  it  seems,  to  expect  certain  things  of  our 
selves,  to  develop  a  sense  of  self-duty,  the  fulfillment  of  which  enables 
one  to  maintain  one's  self-respect.    And  the  maintenance  of  one's  self- 
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respect  is  partly  a  counterbalancing,  equilibrating  force  in  restlessness, 
and  partly  a  determinant  of  the  object  of  our  searchings.  But  despite 
this  there  are  moments  when  we  do  not  know  at  all  what  we  want.  We 
grope  in  the  dark,  like  children,  frightened  in  the  night.  There  is  the 
beauty  of  work,  sure  when  all  else  is  not.  But  analysis  can  creep  in 
unforeseen  and  tear  it  to  pieces  in  the  merciless  light  of  futility.  Intro- 
spection forces  us  to  look  upon  the  awful  nakedness  of  our  souls,  stripped 
of  everything. 

There  are  no  answers,  but  there  is  escape  as  far  as  is  possible  any 
escape.  In  proportion  as  self -analysis  binds,  so  does  it  offer  strength 
to  rise  out  of  its  bonds.  Its  restraint  and  its  freedom  are  as  inseparable 
as  pain  and  happiness.  As  often  as  I  can  descend  into  the  darkness 
with  my  restlessness  and  unanswered  questions,  just  as  often  can  I 
come  again  into  the  light  with  my  strength  and  unconquerable  courage. 
The  more  desperately  I  can  question  my  worth,  the  more  surely  I  can 
know  my  beauty.  And  it  is  when  I  believe  in  my  Beauty  that  I  live. 
Beauty  is  a  sure  guide,  her  footprints  are  unmistakable.  She  attunes 
her  follower  to  the  beauty  of  Law.  "Euclid  alone  has  looked  on  Beauty 
bare."  Beauty  is  one  with  virtue  in  its  old  Greek  meaning.  It  is  sensitive- 
ness to  proportion,  discrimination  of  what  is  good.  It  lifts  to  realities. 
"Such  a  life  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  life  for 
men  to  live.  Think  you  not  that  to  him  alone  is  accorded  the  prerogative 
of  bringing  forth  images  and  shadows  of  virtue,  for  he  is  in  contact  not 
with  a  shadow  but  with  reality,  with  virtue  itself.  .  .  ."  Plato  is  the 
abstract  writer  of  shadows  only  to  those  who  cannot  know  his  realities. 
Beauty  is  as  sure  as  the  earth  beneath  my  feet,  as  constant  as  the  stars. 
She  attunes  to  the  beautiful  and  to  the  not-beautiful.  Her  children  dance 
in  ecstasy  and  bleed  with  suffering,  and  follow  with  unfaltering  step 
wherever  she  leads.  Once  they  have  looked  upon  her  face  there  is  no 
turning  back.  She  lifts  her  child  beyond  convention,  and  lights  in  his 
eyes  a  purity  which  the  earth-children  who  prate  of  right  and  wrong 
can  never  know.  She  is  an  inexorable  judge,  but  there  is  no  justice  like 
the  justice  of  Beauty.  She  frees  from  Death.  We  who  are  beautiful 
cannot  die.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  beauty  of  the  physical.  One  recalls  the  deep  reverence 
of  Lucretius  for  Nature.  .  .  .  Pater  in  his  Appreciation  of  Lamhe 
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speaks  of  his  "successive  wakings  up  to  cheerful  reaHties,  out  of  a  too 
curious  musing  over  what  is  gone  and  what  remains  of  hf  e,"  of  his  "care 
for  what  is  accustomed,"  his  "close-cHnging  to  home  and  the  earth." 
There  is  the  warmth  of  household,  and  the  warmth  of  bodies  when  my 
own  fire  is  cold  within  me,  and  though  all  the  fires  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  have  not  warmth  sufficient  for  my  chill  with  the  dying  of  my 
own  flame,  they  are  there.  There  is  the  beauty  of  bodies.  I  cannot  be 
attuned  so  exquisitely  to  Bach  and  the  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  dulled 
to  the  beauty  of  a  body,  or  to  its  abnormality.  I  have  shuddered  at  the 
marriage  of  an  ignored-bodied,  fear-bound,  missionary-spirited  Chris- 
tian, with  another  of  the  same  traits  whose  body  was  inherently 
crippled.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  beauty  of  music.  It  is  quiet  in  too  much  self -awareness, 
a  flame  in  the  chill  of  my  dead  courage,  a  dance  in  the  overflowing  of 
my  ecstasy,  a  reality  in  my  hours  of  dullness.  It  is  the  beauty  of  my 
love  when  I  am  stilled  before  before  its  awful  strength.  It  is  the  out- 
pouring of  my  heart  when  I  am  crucified  by  love's  timelessness.  Chopin, 
Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Bach,  Schubert  and  Mozart — all  are  mine 
because  I  am  one  with  their  music. 

There  will  always  come  moments  when  Beauty  will  leave  me  naked 
and  cold  crying  out  my  questions  through  the  night.  For  I  am  forever 
alone,  and  that  aloneness  is  my  freedom.  .  .  .  And  there  will  always 
come  moments  when  she  shall  lead  me  in  ecstasy,  and  I  shall  rise  uncon- 
querable to  follow  in  her  way. 
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The  Editor : 

Moralists,  I  dare  say,  if  the  point  were  pressed,  would  fervently  con-- 
tend  that  genius,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  These  pretty  phrases — 
how  we  bandy  them  about,  while  in  the  same  breath  we  inquire  con- 
cerning the  commissions  of  Mr.  Ploop,  pants  salesman  and  wind  artist 
extraordinary,  who  lives  in  Freeair  Circle.  Statistics  are  lacking,  but  I 
will  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  divine  afflatus  wherever  and  whenever 
it  has  made  its  appearance  upon  this  planet  has  itched  for  the  diadem, 
failing  which,  it  has  languished  and  expired.  And  in  this  connection  I 
am  reminded  of  the  sad  case  of  my  friend  Winthrop  Ovrecoupe. 

Winthrop  died  upon  a  Friday  afternoon.  I  shall  not  profane  his 
memory  by  the  vulgar  description  of  a  death-bed  scene,  and  to  forestall 
any  pious  inquiry  which  might  arise,  I  must  state  that  I  have  not  the 
remotest  inkling  of  his  whereabouts  in  the  spirit  world.  During  his 
sojojurn  here  he  smoked,  drank,  made  love,  read  Cabell  and  Mencken, 
and  wrote  poetry — draw  your  own  conclusion.  But  the  point  is  Ovre- 
coupe was  a  genius  of  whom,  at  present,  the  world  is  blissfully  ignorant. 
If  by  publishing  from  time  to  time  fragments  of  his  literary  remains,  I 
succeed  in  interesting  the  public,  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  I 
have  done  honor  to  my  departed  friend  and  conferred  a  lasting  benefit 
upon  mankind. 

The  first  poem  I  present  is  a  product  of  Ovrecoupe's  early  years. 
Superficially  it  reveals  the  influence  of  Dante  and  Milton  upon  the  young 
poet,  but  intensive  study  will  reward  the  reader  with  a  conception  of  a 
great  spirit,  splendid  in  its  isolation,  passionate  and  unafraid.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  for  the  writing  of  this  piece  was  the  death  of  Ovre- 
coupe's greatest  enemy,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pickie,  who,  as  rumor  had 
it,  made  bold  to  elope  with  the  poet's  child  wife,  having  first  deluded  her 
into  believing  that  he  was  her  Uncle  Charlie.  Pickie  died  a  few  weeks 
later  at  the  hands  of  another  irate  husband  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  It  was 
then  that  the  pent-up  rage  of  my  forsaken  friend  burst  forth  in  the 
form  of  this  magnificent  ode.  As  Mrs.  Blimp,  .Ovrecoupe's  house- 
keeper so  aptly  characterized  it,  "It's  Mr.  Winthrop  over  and  over 
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again."  But  aside  from  its  strictly  literary  excellence,  it  contains  ele- 
ments which  should  command  the  attention  of  every  student  of  political 
science  and  economics. 

SATAN'S  NIGHTMARE 

I 

When  Satan  sleeps, 

The  din  of  hell 

Into  his  slumber  creeps  ; 

And  fell 

Are  the  dreams  that  wrack  his  soul 

In  the  lurid  light  of  that  ghastly  hole. 

II 

His  Highness  lay  on  the  burning  peat, 
With  a  faggot  under  his  head ; 
Above  him  danced  the  waves  of  heat. 
While  he  dreamed  that  Pickie  was  dead. 

Ill 

The  diabolic  sweat 

Arose  in  steam, 

"Pa's  getting  might  wet," 

The  little  devils  scream. 

From  those  santanic  lips  a  groan, 

"Get  Dr.  Faustus  on  the  phone.     [See  Marlowe's  play] 

IV 

"That  bird  Pickie  is  thither  bound, 

"And  I'll  be  damned!  [May  be  read  "darned"  or  "blessed"] 

"This  place  won't  be  fit  for  a  hound ; 

"You  see  its's  cramned 

"Already  with  such  as  he, 

"But  what,  may  I  ask,  will  the  harvest  be? 

V 
"We've  got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere 
"With  immigration  laws. 
"Our  melting  pot  is  a  crude  affair 
"And  well  may  give  us  pause. 
"All  these  aliens  present  a  serious  question. 
"Confound  that  Pickie !  he's  given  me  indigestion." 

"Satan's  Nightmare"  is  a  superb  creation  for  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
But  greater  things  were  to  come.  Consider,  if  you  will,  the  exquisite 
lyric,  which  Ovrecoupe  with  his  customary  good  taste  titled  ''A  Reverie." 
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This  poem  was  written  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  reveals  a  certain 
broadening  in  the  writer's  philosophical  outlook  and  an  extraordinary 
deftness  of  execution — a  wine-glass  fragility — not  to  be  found  in  his 
earlier  work.  The  influence  of  the  war  is  clearly  perceptible  here.  But 
above  all,  Ovrecoupe  manifests  in  this  poem  the  debt  which  he  owed  to 
the  modern  schools  of  poetry,  which  were  then  making  their  first  bid 
for  fame.  The  profundity  of  thought  and  the  clearness  of  imagery,  so 
characteristic  of  modern  poetry,  are  signally  exemplified  in  "A  Reverie." 

A  REVERIE 

The  land  of  Hunk-a-dorie, 
The  spell  of  the  mot  "receive," 
The  lie  of  the  old,  old  story. 
Or  the  web  that  spiders  weave — 
The  shores  of  Tapioca, 
The  rams  and  lambs  of  Ur, — 
All  these  to  me  are  no-go 
If  you're  not  as  you  were. 


Stars 
The  souls 
Of  little  dead 
Fireflies. 


Your  hands — 

Rough  and  brown, 

Like  lumpy  clods. 

Which  seem  ugly 

Till  one  notices 

That  they  are  blossoming 

With  buttercups. 


Marjorie  Vanneman,  '2^. 


{2Z\ 
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I  have  caught  you  in  many  moods,  patch  of  world  from  my  window. 
I  have  felt  your  ecstasy,  your  pain,  your  anger,  and  now  your  peace. 
Peace — calm  cool  air,  full  of  night  and  mist.  A  flock  of  swallows  dip- 
ping down  to  rest,  and  one  small  star.  Peace — not  even  the  desire  to 
wish  on  the  star. 

I  have  seen  you  in  many  moods,  patch  of  world  from  my  window. 

Annie  Lee  Blauvelt,  ""jo. 
*    *    * 

I  have  watched  beauty  from  my  window  'till  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
Once,  when  the  long  slanting  rain  beat  the  grass  in  fear  to  the  earth,  I 
longed  to  speak.  But  now  she  has  moved  too  fast;  I  am  limp.  Yes- 
terday I  could  hardly  bear  it — the  colors,  the  mist,  and  the  sky. 

Today  it  is  gone.    A  flock  of  birds  have  passed  by. 

A.L.B. 


I  have  often  talked  and  said  nothing  to  keep  you  talking.  For  I 
was  afraid  to  lose  your  soothing  voice  for  even  a  minute.  But  now  T 
have  seen  you  silent.    I  wonder  why  speech  was  made. 

A.L.B. 
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In  a  world  of  topsy-turvy  values,  we  find  worthy  of  remark  the 
modern-day  tendency  to  equalize — ^to  seek  the  mythical  average  (which, 
in  the  final  analysis,  must  remain  simply  a  fabric  of  the  mind).  This 
glorification  of  the  mediocre  is  a  process  which  takes  a  cross  section  of 
the  peoples  and  molds  it  to  its  purposes — pushing  up  the  lesser  minds, 
pulling  down  the  greater,  but  merging  all  into  one  symmetrical  creation 
of  clay.  In  education  we  see  the  process  exerting  itself  by  the  admis- 
sion to  colleges  of  the  average  mind  and  the  catering,  in  the  same  insti- 
tutions, to  that  average.  Equal  opportunities  for  everybody!  But 
science  teaches  us  that  we  can  not  equalize.  Always,  by  virtue  of  a 
great  variety  of  biological  and  cultural  combinations  there  will  be  the 
pioneer  minds  to  make  startling  innovations  and  the  steady,  hard-work- 
ing masses  to  hold  the  balance.  Both  are  obviously  needed,  but  in  a 
society  which  glorifies  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  there  is 
confusion  and  tragedy.  The  present  tendency  is  a  product  of  a  society 
which  exhalts  the  dollar  and  contains  a  great  many  philanthropic  organi- 
zations, and  in  so  far  as  it  raises  the  general  standard  of  living,  we 
would  say  no  word  of  disparagement.  The  process  we  deplore  is  by  its 
very  social  nature  unconscious,  so  that  our  dissertation  may  be  directed 
to  the  winds,  but  not  to  any  specific  group. 

How  uninteresting  is  a  row  of  houses  exactly  alike !  We  are  forced  to 
distaste  for  a  development  which,  in  a  complex  civilization,  goes  beyond 
the  simple  laws  of  early  selection  and  makes  it  easy  for  the  unfit  to 
survive — in  fact,  encourages  its  survival.  The  intellectual  tragedy  in- 
volved is  paramount.  He  who  is  among  the  "upper  5%"  (presuming 
that  the  per  cent  is  so  large)  is  constantly  being  pushed  down  by  a  social 
culture  which  would  cut  him  ofif  the  same  pattern  as  "Mr.  Average";  it 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  him  to  assert  his  individuality  or  find  the 
leisure,  beyond  the  countless  demands  of  a  burgher  life,  for  meditative 
thought  and  subsequent  contribution  of  an  intellectual  nature  to  an  unin- 
spired public.    Gone  are  the  days  when  a  philosopher  such  as  Plato  may 
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devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  art,  surrounded  by  his  pupils  and  sup- 
ported by  an  admiring  populace.  Perhaps  time  has  merely  mellowed 
the  condition  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  but  at  least  we  know  that  to-day 
the  writer  eats  rye  bread  and  wins  only  nominal  recognition  while  the 
owner  of  a  plumbing  establishment  waxes  wealthy  amid  public  applause. 
AW  this  brings  no  rebellion,  but  merely  sadness  at  another  evidencing 
of  the  supreme  aloneness  of  the  superior  mind.  This  has  always  been 
a  truth,  but  in  modern-day  society,  where  all  activity  hums  around  the 
figure  of  a  Mr.  Average — the  pioneer,  the  philosopher,  must  stand  more 
starkly  alone  and  unheard. 

M.  H.  Hall 
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This  which  Hes  beneath  my  breasts, 

A  coin  unspent  but  shining, 

Quickens  to  my  dreams. 

It  is  hoarded  against  an  hour 

When  restless,  I  shall  fling  it  in  a  spendthrift  gesture 

As  a  purchaser  of  strange  wares. 

M.  H.  H. 


And  all  the  time  I  was  away 

I  wove  and  wove — both  night  and  day — 

A  gift  for  him — my  Love. 

Scraps  of  Stardust,  rainbow's  hue, 
Cobweb  mists  and  cups  of  dew, 
Elfland  magic,  moonlit  dreams — 
Ribbons  torn  from  lost  moonbeams. 
A  magic  loom  of  Saturn's  frame, 
A  shuttle  made  of  green-gold  flame. 
The  package  wrapped  in  a  twilight  veil. 
And  tied  with  a  piece  of  a  Comet's  tail. 

But  my  Love  only  laughed  at  my  cobweb  dreams, 

And  because  he  could  not  touch  the  beams 

Nor  handle  the  Stardust  gold. 

He  smiled  at  my  gift  and  cast  it  aside 

And  all  the  Elfland  magic  died. 

And  the  rainbow  grew  faded — and  old. 

Alpha  Gettys,  '28. 
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In  March 

I  saw  a  rough  young  wind 

Touzle  the  trees, 

And  pull  the  thin  hair  of  the  grasses. 

I  marked  the  vague  threats  of  his  mother  earth 

To  punish  him, 

Which  he,  above  his  whistling. 

Did  not  hear  nor  heed. 

To-day  I  know  that  she  has  kept  her  word, 

For  when  she  came  on  summer  holiday 

Only  well-mannered  breezes 

Played  about  the  town. 

Julia  Blauvelt. 


tlTfje  Plugf) 


You  showed  me  strange  new  truths 
Explaining  boyishly. 
And  my  inquiring  blood 
Peeped  through  my  skin  to  see. 

Fadean  Pleasants. 
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Giants  in  the  Earth,  a  Saga  of  the  Prairie.  O.  E.  Rolvaag.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1927.  $2.50.  (English  text  from  the  Norwegian  by  Lin- 
coln Colcord  and  the  author. ) 

The  sweep  of  this  saga  is  as  wide  and  cutting  as  the  winds  of  the 
prairie.  If  there  is  an  epic  erecting  an  everlasting  monument  to  the 
pioneers  of  our  great  West,  it  is  to  be  found  in  this  American  setting 
of  a  Norwegian  story.  Here  is  the  majestic  simplicity  which  unerringly 
characterizes  Scandanavian  literature,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
great  struggle  of  a  migrant  people  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
theme  is  as  simply  beautiful  as  the  style :  we  follow,  with  some  detail,  a 
handful  of  pioneers  through  their  long  journey,  their  warfare  with  the 
elements,  and  their  final  establishment  into  a  permanent  colony.  We 
become,  as  we  read,  a  part  of  that  relentless  movement  where  "people 
drifted  about  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  like  sea  birds  in  mating  time. — Then 
they  flew  towards  the  sunset,  in  small  flocks  and  large. — Here  on  the 
trackless  plain,  the  thousand-year-old  hunger  of  the  poor  after  human 
happiness  had  been  loosed."  Instead  of  happiness  they  are  confronted 
with  the  demons  of  the  earth — storm,  pestilence,  insanity,  and  death — 
but  those  strong  few  who  emerge  from  the  baptism  of  pain  laugh  at  the 
trolls  and  try  again.  For  humor  is  to  be  found  here  also — a  grim 
humor  arising  from  wells  carved  deep  with  suffering. 

This  is  the  broader  scope  of  the  novel,  but  we  are  carried  more  inti- 
mately into  a  tragedy  of  personalities  with  the  family  of  Per  Hansa. 
The  man  presents  no  tragedy,  for  he  is  the  spirit  of  the  movement  itself 
— keenly  alive  to  his  wrestle  with  the  "trolls,"  and  though  they  drink 
his  blood  at  the  last,  he  leaves  his  furrow  in  the  earth  to  tell  of  an  uncon- 
querable spirit.  It  is  his  sensitive  wife  Beret,  bravely  struggling  against 
her  dread  of  a  country  where  no  birds  sing  and  where  "there  is  nothing 
to  hide  behind,"  who  gives  futility  and  sadness  to  the  saga.  The  forces 
close  in  on  her ;  "the  awful  spirit  that  ruled  the  plains  demanded  all — 
she  was  afraid — afraid — a  timid  child  in  a  dark  room."    Another  ship 
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lost  in  the  current!  Her  recovery  from  a  mental  derangement  is 
through  spiritual  sublimation,  but  never  again  does  the  old  joy  come  to 
the  home  of  Per  Hansa.    The  prairie  has  taken  its  toll. 

This  novel  is  a  lone  pine,  standing  above  the  stunted  growths  of  the 
year's  literature.  Pause  here ;  this  marks  the  place  where  the  conqueror 
lies! 

M.  H.  Hall. 

The  Ship.  Ervine.  Macmillan,  1922.  A  three  act  play  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  centers  around  a  severe  conflict  between  a  dogmatic, 
materialistic  father,  and  an  idealistic,  rather  socialistic  son. 

Several  interesting  contrasts  of  character  are  made.  One  is  that  of 
old  Mrs.  Thurlow,  whose  philosophy  is  seen  in  her  speech,  "Pve  always 
believed  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  go  to  hell  and  were  compelled  to  heaven 
he'd  end  by  turning  heaven  into  hell,"  and  young  Mrs.  Thurlow,  whose 
philosophy  is  seen  in  her  lines,  "Anybody  can  like  anything.  It's  all  a 
question  of  making  up  your  mind  and  not  being  fussy." 

Old  Mrs.  Thurlow,  the  charming  granny,  of  83,  whimsically  pilots 
her  grand  daughter's  love  affair,  her  grandson's  strugle  with  the  father 
^(a  great  machine  eating  up  people's  lives)  and  at  last  steers  the  awe 
inspiring  business  magnate,  her  son,  from  the  reefs  of  suicide. 

Ervine  combines  a  didactic  purpose  with  a  rather  realistic  character 
delineation  throughout  the  play. 

De  Aha  Stewart,  '28. 

The  Next  Age  of  Man.  Albert  Edward  Wiggam.  Bobbs  Merrill 
and  Company.    $3.00. 

The  Next  Age  of  Man,  by  Albert  E.  Wiggam,  is  another  of  the  recent 
shelf  of  books  which  have  attempted  to  make  science  popular.  But  un- 
like most  of  its  predecessors,  this  book  is  something  more  than  popular- 
ized science — it  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  problems 
of  eugenics,  clear  enough  for  the  average  person  to  understand,  and 
comprehensive  enough  so  that  person  will  realize  the  necessity  for  the 
application  of  Mr.  Wiggam's  theories.  Although  he,  and  consequently 
his  reader,  is  not  always  sure  of  his  data,  he  is  sure  of  the  worth  of  the 
idea  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  present  status  of 
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civilization  and  of  raising  that  status  until  all  men  shall  become  strong 
mentally  and  physically.  His  chief  tenet  is  that  only  the  strongest,  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  beautiful  (and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 
most  beautiful)  people  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  reproduction. 
The  Next  Age  of  Man  is  an  excellent  and  interesting  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  eugenics. 

M.  W.  Price,  '30.  ' 

Now  We  Are  Six.    A.  A.  Milne.    E.  P.  Button  and  Co.    $2.00. 

Milne's  latest,  Now  We  Are  Six,  certainly  comes  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  have  read  When  We  Were  Very  Young,  and  Winnie 
the  Pooh.  As  in  the  former,  he  has  caught  the  spirit  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  old  nursery  rhymes,  and  put  them  into  new  and  unexpected  forms, 
especially  in  Busy,  Cherry  Stones,  The  Old  Sailor,  Journey's  End,  A 
Thought,  Cradle  Song,  Wind  on  the  Hill,  and  The  End.  One  or  two, 
such  as  The  Old  Sailor  and  Buttercup  Days,  remind  one  somewhat  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  All  of  them  are  endowed  with  Milne's  own 
particular  charm,  and  only  serve  as  further  evidence  of  his  established 
place  in  juvenile  fiction. 

Marjorie  Vanneman,  '30. 

BiSMARK,  The  Story  of  a  Fighter.  Emil  Ludwig,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1927. 
600  pages. 

The  book  is  a  brilliant  and  dramatic  study  of  this  enigmatic  genius 
by  the  justly  celebrated  author  of  Napoleon.  Using  to  good  advantage 
his  early  biographies  of  Bismark,  recently  published  memoirs  and  docu- 
ments, and  the  knowledge  the  post-war  epoch  has  revealed  of  what  was 
involved  in  Bismark's  career,  Ludwig  portrays  not  the  "Iron  Chancel- 
lor," but  the  very  human  fighter,  almost  unbelievably  proud,  contemp- 
tuous, and  courageous.  With  rare  psychological  insight  and  sympathy, 
admiring  yet  keenly  analyzing,  he  paints  the  subtle  shadow-lines  of  the 
Wanderer,  the  Striver,  the  Builder,  the  Ruler,  and  the  Outcast.  For- 
tunate emphasis  is  laid  on  Bismark's  inner  development  up  to  his  thir- 
ties— a  phase  usually  neglected  by  biographers,  and  a  virile  style  is 
maintained  throughout,  its  intimate  emotional  appeal  being  enhanced  by 
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numerous  anecdotes,  excerpts  from  Bismark's  own  letters,  and  quota- 
tions from  his  contemporaries. 

The  translators  have  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  so  that  both 
for  excellent  literary  style  and  masterly  biography,  Bismark  may  well 

be  read. 

Clara  Guignard,  '2^. 

God's  Trombones.    James  Weldon  Johnson.    The  Viking  Press,  Inc., 
1927.    $2.50. 

Confused  with  a  babble  of  voices  about  the  Negro,  we  find  relief 
and  more  proportionate  thinking  when  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Negro 
himself.  It  is  a  voice  that  is  changing  in  tone.  One  hears  in  James 
Weldon  Johnson  a  chord  of  universality  that  is  replacing  the  racial  note 
of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  and  the  earlier  singers.  There  is  a  dramatic 
transition  in  the  poetry  of  the  Negro  and  in  all  of  his  literature,  from 
the  limited,  traditional,  distinctly  racial  expression  that  has  been  his,  to 
a  self-expression  that  does  not  still  the  racial  tone,  and  at  the  same  time 
lifts  itself  beyond  race  into  the  realm  of  universal  truth.  God's  Trom- 
bones by  James  Weldon  Johnson  is  significantly  illustrative,  and  a  deeper 
sounding  of  a  note  which  this  writer  has  touched  throughout  his  career 
as  poet  and  prose  writer. 

In  the  preface,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  book,  Mr.  Johnson 
forcibly  presents  his  reasons  for  departure  from  the  accepted  way  of 
Negro  dialect  as  a  medium  for  poems,  and  tells  how  he  came  to  write 
these  folk  sermons.  He  also  explains  the  line  arrangement  and  punctu- 
ation which  help  re-create  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  sermons 
as  they  are  in  reality.  The  book's  title  is  understood  with  the  reading 
of  the  preface  moreover,  for  herein  he  says,  speaking  of  a  Negro  preach- 
er's voice,  "...  a  voice — what  shall  I  say? — not  of  an  organ  or  a  trum- 
pet, but  rather  of  a  trombone,  the  instrument  possessing  above  all  others 
the  power  to  express  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  emotions  encom- 
passed by  the  human  voice — and  with  greater  amplitude." 

There  are  seven  Negro  folk  sermons  and  a  preliminary  prayer.  They 
are  valuable  as  a  collection  of  sermons  that  have  been  handed  down 
among  the  Negroes  and  preached  over  and  over.  But  this  book  is  more 
than  a  richly-colored  body  of  folk  literature.  Between  the  covers  of  this 
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thin,  attractively-printed  and  strikingly-illustrated  volume,  there  is  a 
beauty  that  is  the  more  real  because  it  has  caught  both  racial  and  all- 
human  emotion.  "Listen,  Lord— A  Prayer,"  and  "Go  Down  Death 
— A  Funeral  Sermon" — are  filled  with  the  power  of  real  poetry.  But 
all  of  them  should  be  named  for  mastery  of  style,  clearness  and  appeal 
of  imagery,  and  beauty  of  diction.  God's  Trombones  is  proof  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  belief  that  "the  Negro  poet  in  the  United  States,  for  poetry 
which  he  wishes  to  give  a  distinctively  racial  tone  and  color,  needs  now 
an  instrument  of  greater  range  than  dialect ;  that  is  if  he  is  to  do  more 
than  sound  the  small  notes  of  sentimentality."  At  least  this  book  is  a 
significant  example  of  a  racial  beauty  in  a  form  that  marks  an  apostasy 
from  a  long-accepted  standard. 

Fadean  Pleasants. 
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College  Girls!! 

The  place  to  go  is 
SYKES  DRUG  CO. 

334  S.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,N.  C. 


^SZSSQSiEsa! 


The  Mecca  for  Greensboro  s 
Smart  College  Set 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
visit  our  store.      Meet  your 
friends  here  and  avail  your- 
selves of  our  services. 


BELKS  DEPT.  STORE 

The  Home  of  Better  Values 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

WASHINGTON     SQUARE 


Beautiful  Footwear  to  jit 
a7ty  foot 

\ 

ROBT.  A.  SILLS  CO. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


ratrontze 

O.  HENRY  DRUG  STORES 

College  Girls'  Down  Town  Headquarters 
WE     ALWAYS     SELL      THE     BEST     FOR     LESS 


If  every  driver  had  a  private  road 


LIFE  would  be  a  cinch  if  your  own  driv- 
jing  were  all  you  had  to  think  about. 
You're  not  the  kind  of  motorist  who 
takes  fool  chances,  of  course.  But  what  does 
that  gain  for  you  when  some  other  fellow  who 
ought  to  be  driving  a  sewing  machine  loses  his 
head,  and  smashes  bang  into  you? 

The  only  consolation  in  a  case  like  this  is 


to  know  you  were  farsighted  enough  to  take 
out  a  pleasant  little  Pilot  Automobile  Policy. 
It's  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  watch  the  Policy 
cheerfully  pay  all  the  bills. 

Of  course  you  don't  expect  an  accident. 
No  one  does.  But  you'll  feel  safer  in  driving 
with  a  Policy  on  hand.  Drop  in  today  and 
let  us  talk  it  over  with  you. 


Heres  What  a  $10  Automobile  Policy  Covers 


$2,500.00  for  death  or  for  loss  of  two 
limbs,  or  for  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  limb, 
or  for  permanent  paralysis  or  blindness; 
$1,250.00  for  the  loss  of  one  limb; 
$883.00  for  the  loss  of  one  eye;  $625.00 
for  the  loss  of  a  thumb  and  index  finger. 
$50.00  a  week  for  ten  weeks  while  con- 
fined in   a  hospital   or   anywhere    under 


the  care  of  a  graduate  nurse — $25.00  a 

week  for  the  entire  period  of  disability 

due    to    automobile    accident;    $12.50    a 

week    for    partial    disability,    up    to    26 

weeks. 

Men,  women  and  children  between  15  and 

65  are  protected  by  this  policy. 


PILOT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


"Tomorrow's  Styles  Today" 
In  Smart  Feminine  Footwear 

POPULAR  PRICES 
^4.40      ^5.50      #6.60 


112 
N.  Elm 
Street 


>-  112 

N.  Elm 
Street 


Meet  Me  At 

PARKS 

DIXIE  BUILDING 


SODAS 


\ 


'AT 


«» 


WHEffE  OUAUrV  TELLS 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Sporting  Goods — China  &  Gifts 


L 


<^ 


Patronize  Coraddi 
Advertisers 


TTte  SEEM  AN 
P  KI  N  TE  RY 
INCORPORATED 


\ 


TlstabUshed  1885 
' DURHAM 
N.  C. 
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